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New Bedford Libraries— 
Then and Now 


By GEORGE H. TRIPP 
Librarian of The Free Public Library 


Reprinted from The Sunday Standard-Times 1934 





For October a request comes from the 
American Library Association that publicity 
should be given to the work of the American 
libraries as potent factors in the cultural life 
of the community. Through the courtesy of 
“The Standard-Times” I am preparing a num- 
ber of short articles giving in some detail the 
work of the Free Public Library as a vital 
element in education. The first two papers 
will give a short story of the development of 
the library of this city. 


Like most public libraries in our country 
the initial impetus was given by public spirited 
men, many of whom took an active part in 
everything pertaining to the welfare of the 
city, who formed Proprietary Libraries, as 
they were then called, which were not in the 
true sense public institutions. The first of 
these was what was called the Encyclopaedic 
Society. As some people build their houses 
around an important feature such as a fire- 
place or a living room, so the Encyclopaedic 
Society had as its focal point Dobson’s Ency- 
clopedia, which was in its day an important 
work, giving a synopsis of the world of letters, 
art, and sciences as developed at that time. 
This was soon followed in 1802 by a larger 
organization called the Social Library. This 
was housed in the so-called Russell Building 
on William Street near Water Street. It grew 
to be a library of over 5,000 volumes and was 
of sufficient importance at the time to be 
largely patronized by the members. A rival 
institution called the Library Society was soon 
after formed, about 1807, and had its head- 
quarters in a nearby building. In a few 
years the two were joined and became one 
united library. The Social Library continued 
as an important factor for many years. 


In May, 1851, the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed an Act enabling Municipal Libraries 
to be formed. Two or three active and in- 
fluential citizens of the time, notably James 
B. Congdon and Warren Ladd, stirred up pub- 
lic sentiment to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

It is indeed of great significance that at 
the time when New Bedford was at the height 
of its fame as the greatest whaling city of 
the world; when all the streets were literally 
running with oil; when its material pros- 
perity was great; certain public spirited 
citizens should have bestirred themselves to 
give New Bedford an opportunity to furnish 
the means for a more liberal culture in the 
arts of refinement. 


In July, 1851, Warren Ladd introduced a 
preliminary order which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Free Public Library of this 
city on the 20th of July, 1852. It is worthy 
of note that the Boston Public Library was 
established on Oct. 12, 1852, nearly three 
months later, and while the New Bedford 
Library opened its doors to the public in 
March, 1853, the Boston Library opened in 
May, 1854. In an English book on public 
libraries by Edward Edwards, published in 
1869, there were only two libraries of Massa- 
chusetts named in his book, the New Bedford 
and the Boston Public libraries. 


The books in the possession of the Social 
Library were bought by the Free Public 
Library for $600. Our library contains a 
list of the books which were thus purchased, 
also a document conveying the books. This 
was dated Oct. 4, 1852. 

The first individual book bought was Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare. The catalogue of the 
Social Library, several editions of which 
were printed, makes extremely interesting 
reading at this time. In the books number- 
ing several thousand you have to hunt for 
anything resembling fiction, and the fiction 
in vogue in those days was vastly different 
from the best-sellers of the present time. 

One of the first donations made to the 
library was by George Howland, Jr., who 
gave his salary, amounting to $1,600, as 
Mayor of the city for two years. 

The library was first established in the 
Perkins Building, 139 Union Street near 
Purchase. In the third year the Trustees 
asked for the lower floor of the City Hall 
which was then occupied as a market. It 
is an extremely interesting circumstance that 
the then City Hall, with a market on the 
lower floor, is now in the proud possession 
of the Free Public Library occupying the 
entire building. When this request for the 
lower floor of the City Hall was not granted, 
the Library Trustees began to have more 
severe growing pains and began to search for 
some public-spirited and wealthy citizens who 
should bestow upon the city a new building. 
The corner-stone of what was known for 
many years as the Library Building, on the 
site now occupied by the Municipal Building, 
was laid with imposing ceremony on the 
26th of August, 1856. The architect was 
Solomon K. Eaton, and Henry Pierce was 
the builder. 
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It was a notable event in the history of 
the library when on Aug. 28, 1856 the cor- 
ner stone of the building was laid with 
appropriate ceremony. There was a pro- 
cession which met on the south side of the 
then City Hall, and with the New Bedford 
brass band and a marshal, ex-mayors of the 
city and other city officials, including the 
city clerk, treasurer, school committee, etc., 
with many citizens, the parade moved into 
Sixth Street and thence to the site of the 
building, through Union and Purchase Streets. 
There was an address by the Hon. George 
Howland, Jr.. Mayor; a hymn written for 
the occasion by the Rev. H. W. Parker; a 
fluent address by James B. Congdon who was 
always ready for any civic occasion; a poem 
by Charles T. Congdon, Esq., which is worth 
reading, but is very long, and written in the 
style of the poetry of the Victorian Era, the 
proceedings closing with the singing of the 
hymn, “Old Hundred.” The corner stone 
itself held 26 objects. Besides the custom- 
ary articles deposited on such occasions, 
there were included a piece of stone and 
mortar from the wall of Westminster Abbey, 
and a pebble from the grave of Charles 
Wesley. 


In the First “Annual” Report of the 
Library, in 1853, which was issued covering 
21 days of the library’s existence, the en- 
thusiastic James B. Congdon could wait no 
longer and rushed into print to glorify the 
results of the first three weeks. With his 
customary eloquence and fervor he makes the 
statement, “a strikingly delightful feature in 
our operations is the large number of females 
who visit the rooms, both as_ book-takers 
and readers of our periodicals.” Possibly 
as a future result of this encomium, the 
library has benefited greatly during the 80 
years of its existence by the patronage of 
these “females.” It is worthy of notice 
that of the $314,000 endowment funds now 
available, $300,000 has been contributed by 
the “females” whom Mr. Congdon welcomed 
to the library. 


In 1857 the Librarian’s Report criticizes 
the standard of reading. “The Trustees re- 
gret that the standard of the reading com- 
munity so far as indicated by the character 
of the books taken from the library, has 
not become much elevated. A very large 
proportion of the books in most constant 
demand belongs to the department of light 
literature.” Through many of the succeeding 
reports there were frequent references to 
the use and circulation of fiction, “with 
the current opinion in favor of providing suit- 
able fiction, and not leaving the demand for 
such reading to cheap story papers, and the 
unclassified reading of Circulating Libraries. 
Better to have reading under the auspices 
of expert library selection where there is 
constant effort to keep out the sensational 
and direct to the substantial.” They hope 
that parents and guardians will exercise 
a watchful supervision in this matter. In 


this same report they refer to the willful 
misuse of books and periodicals. In com- 
mending the labor of preparing the first 
serviceable catalogue for the library, they 
highly praise “the fidelity with which the 
librarian, Robert C. Ingraham, has executed 
this part of the duty assigned him which 
furnishes another evidence of his eminent 
fitness for the position he has so acceptably 
filled since the establishment of the library. 


The building was completed and opened 
on Nov. 9, 1859. Meanwhile, the contents 
of the library starting in 1853 with 6,000 
volumes had grown to 16,000 in 1862. In 
1856 the circulation of books in the library 
had grown to 23,160. During the next few 
years it gradually increased until in 1879 it 
reached 75,278. While on the subject of 
circulation it is well to note that in 1898, 
which was the banner year for the first 45 
years of the library’s existence, the cir- 
culation jumped to 148,529 which was ac- 
counted for by the labor strike of that year. 


In 1862 in the Tenth Annual Report there 
was a long list of early New Bedford news- 
papers. 

In 1864 a very complete list of New 
Bedford Documents was published. 


For a number of years there were appen- 
dices to the reports giving extremely inter- 
esting and valuable biographical sketches of 
prominent New Bedford men. These were 
embodied in the reports and are a fruitful 
source of information on the leading citizens 
of New Bedford. 


In 1875 was told “The Story of the Young 
Men’s Natural History Society of New Bed- 
ford,” which originated in 1863 and had a 
prosperous beginning which continued for 
many years. In this connection it might 
be well to quote a few lines from the poem, 
by Charles T. Congdon, which was delivered 
10 years before the origin of the society. 
The verses evidently referred to some an- 
tecedent of the Natural History Society. 


“Then memory tells me there was else 
to see 

A museum—we had to beg the key— 

In which was hung a varnished crocodile, 

Whose caudal length had vexed, no 
doubt, the Nile, 


My own impressions, as his jaws I 
rated, 

Was that the beast had Egypt decimated; 

Perhaps (such things will vex the boyish 


head) 

Had snapped at Moses, in his bulrush 
bed; 

And other wonders from all parts had 
come, 

Idols in wood, and monstrous snakes in 


rum; 
Barbarous spears, fit bloody deeds to do— 
The curious paddle and the light canoe. 
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Most had been scattered of that gather- 
ing rare; 

The snakes are dust, the alcohol no- 
where! 

And nothing now of that collection tells 

Save a few tomahawks and _ twenty 


shells.” 


From 1892 onward there was a constant 
demand for larger library quarters. The 
new building, only partly occupied by the 
library, greatly needed enlarged quarters for 
books. It was necessary to put in galleries, 
extra book stacks, and in every way possible 
attempt to accommodate the ever increasing 
collection of books. 

In 1897 branch libraries were first insti- 
tuted as reading rooms with delivery of 
books daily. Robert C. Ingraham, the librar- 
ian since the first public library was opened 
in 1852, died March 3, 1901. Mr. Ingraham 
had, in his 48 years of service, gained the 
admiration and respect of the people of this 
city, and his reputation had spread to 
other parts of the country, so he was re- 
garded as one of the leaders of those con- 
ducting American libraries. The tributes to 
the memory of Mr. Ingraham were many and 
all extremely appreciative. Reference was 
made to his long and efficient service in 
behalf of the city to which his whole life 
was devoted, and the trustees asserted 
that “we will do all in our power to per- 
petuate his memory and emphasize the value 
of his labors.” 

In the Summer of 1901 the present librarian 
was elected to succeed Mr. Ingraham. In 
the new librarian’s first report it was suggested 
that collections of books be sent to schools, 
engine houses, and hospitals on request. 
Within a few years, by the increase of our 
funds, he was able to carry out these sug- 
gestions in full. 

In 1901 a Children’s Corner was set apart 
in the old library as a forerunner of the 
beautiful library room for juvenile readers 
which was and is a notable feature of our 
new building. 

In 1903 the so-called Leonard Papers, con- 
taining the vital records of Old Dartmouth 
were being copied in duplicate. These 
records will be referred to again in speak- 
ing of the Genealogical Department. 

One of the notable publications of the 
library was the issue of “A Collection of 
Books, Pamphlets, Log Books, Pictures, etc., 
illustrating the Whale Fishery contained in 
the Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass.” 
April, 1907. This pamphlet attracted im- 
mediate attention, and the edition was soon 
exhausted, so it was necessary a few years 
later to publish a new edition which cir- 
culated virtually in all parts of the world 
where whaling was an item of interest. 

The substantial gifts to the library com- 
menced early. In 1865 one-half of the 
Sylvia Ann Howland Fund was available for 
library use, “for the promotion and support 
of liberal education and for the enlargement 


from time to time of our public library.” 

In 1904 the Kempton Fund became avail- 
able. This most generous gift of $250,000 
proved a godsend to the library, and allowed 
reasonably large expenditures for books, 
pictures, and periodicals. 

Library Training Classes were started in 
1905 with the purpose of instructing would- 
be substitutes for library service. These 
classes conducted by the Librarian were con- 
tinued for 10 or 15 years, and as a result 
a list of satisfactory substitutes was provided, 
out of which in later years additions were 
made to the regular staff. 

The year 1910 is a landmark in the history 
of the library. Owing to a fire which occurred 
in the City Hall in the latter part of 1906, 
arrangements were made that the City Hall 
should be turned over to the library for its 
permanent occupancy, a decision which solved 
the question which had been pressing for 
so many years, “where shall we find room 
for our books.” 

The library was opened with impressive 
ceremony Dec. 1, 1910. Introductory re- 
marks were made by Mayor Ashley, and ad- 
dresses were given by Frank P. Hill. Litt. 
D., “The Public Library and the Community”; 
by Prof. William MacDonald, “The Public 
Library and the Public School”; by George 
H. Tripp, “A Historical Sketch of the New 
Bedford Library”; by Horace G. Wadlin, 
Litt. D., “What the Public Library Means to 
New Bedford.” 

A future sketch will give a detailed account 
of the departments of the building we now 
occupy. 

The Lecture Room was used for the first 
time on Dec. 8, 1910 when an address was 
given by the Rev. T. H. Gasson, S. J., Presi- 
dent of Boston College, on “The Dignity and 
Rights of Labor.” 

In 1911 was issued the “Crane Field Books” 
which gave the “‘surveyor’s notes on the 
layout of a large section of New Bedford and 
Dartmouth.” These books were distributed 
among historical societies and the larger 
public libraries, and the response was most 
enthusiastic. From one of many comments 
I select the following. “From every point 
of view this magnificent monograph seems 
to me admirably planned and executed, and 
as a specimen of printing and book making 
it is a credit to the city as well as your 
library.” 

The numerous paintings and other works 
of art which the generous bequest of the 
Kempton Fund allowed the library to buy 
will be referred to in more detail in a later 
article. 

The school collections which were fore- 
casted in a previous report, were in 191] 
put into operation, so at the present time 
there are virtually 200 school rooms which 
are enriched by collections of books bought 
by library funds and distributed among the 
schools. The circulation of these books is 
monthly reported to the library and amounts 
to over 160,000 volumes annually. 
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Library’s Golden Treasury of Books 


As the church does not mean the church 
edifice, but the organization of men and 
women who comprise the church; as the 
school does not mean the school building, but 
the pupils and teachers; so the library does 
not mean the building, however ornate and 
imposing it may be, but the library consists 
of the books upon its shelves. 


A library of 200,000 volumes covers a wide 
field. Every public library is governed 
somewhat by the slogan, “Something about 
everything, and everything about something.” 
The meaning is clear. Every well propor- 
tioned library should have as large a col- 
lection as its funds will allow of books rang- 
ing through all classes which are supposed 
to be included, from reference books through 
philosophy, religion, political and social sub- 
jects, languages — original and in transla- 
tion—the sciences from arithmetic to zoology, 
applied sciences which cover all mechanical 
arts, fine arts, biographies, literature, travels, 
history, and fiction. Each one of these topics, 
of course, has countless sub-divisions, and a 
library of importance must have something 
on every one of these classes. 


No library can have everything, but most 
libraries have preferential subjects which 
demand more than a usual share of attention. 
In this library books on textiles, books on 
whales and whaling, books on what are 
called Quakeriana, history, literature, and 
biography are perhaps the subjects more 
fully represented, next, of course, to fiction 
which demands a somewhat disproportionate 
share of our book funds. It is the aim of 
the Trustees and Librarian to have a well- 
rounded collection which will satisfy the 
greater part of the demands for reading. It 
should be understood, however, that the 
correlation of American libraries is such that 
books which cannot be obtained in the local 
library may be borrowed from other libraries. 
We in this library are borrowing and lending 
in a wide range. We call on the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, on the Harvard College Library, 
and the Library of Congress. We lend 
books, largely to suburban towns, but some- 


times we send books that are asked for far 
afield. 


The backbone of every library then is the 
standard books on these various classes which 
no library should be without. When a certain 
book is asked for which is not on our shelves, 
and perhaps not yet published, we try to 
supply the demand as soon as the book is 
available. The books to which I have re- 
ferred might be called mental pabulum fed 
to the public. In most every one of these 
divisions, however, there are certain books 
which might be rated as luxuries or rare 
viands. Our Library is very fortunate in 
containing, for a library of its size, a good 
proportion of what would be considered 
rare and costly books. 


The most valuable books in the library are 
four enormous volumes of the original edition, 
in elephant folio, of Audubon’s, “Birds of 
America,” presented by James Arnold many 
years ago. This is truly a monumental work 
of great value, few copies being owned except 
by the larger libraries, and a very few by 
private persons. 


Next of importance in value is a set of 
“The North American Indians,” being a 
series of volumes picturing and describing 
the Indians of the United States and Alaska, 
by Edward S. Curtis. The set is in 20 vol- 
umes, beautifully illustrated, with portfolios 
containing reproductions of large photo- 
graphs of every type of Indians, and their 
dwelling places, costumes, etc. 


Very important is a collection of books 
and objects illustrating the evolution of 
printing from the Babylonian tablets of the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, early Chinese in- 
cised wooden tablets, incunabula (books of 
the Fifteenth Century when printing from 
movable types was inaugurated by Guten- 
berg) to the admirable examples of the 
celebrated presses, including the products of 
the Aldus and Elzevir Presses and the more 
recent productions of the Kelmscott, Dove, 
and other famous printing establishments. 


We are fortunate in having several in- 
cunabula; the oldest book in our collection 
is one entitled “Speculum Historiale,” print- 
ed in 1469-73, only a few years after printing 
was invented. 


The Bible printed by Gutenberg is the 
most valuable book in the world, a recent 
copy having been sold to the Library of 
Congress for nearly a $1,000,000. We have a 
facsimile, in two volumes, beautifully printed 
and illustrated with illuminated letters, pub- 
lished in Germany about 15 years ago. These 
two volumes give a very accurate idea of 
the appearance of the original book. 


Among the treasures in the display case 
on the top floor is a very fine example of 
an illuminated manuscript of the Fifteenth 
Century, a “Book of Hours,” illustrated with 
numerous beautifully painted miniatures. This 
was bought a number of years ago, since it 
was deemed advisable that we should have 
in the library one sample of the beautiful 
work executed by the monks of the Middle 
Ages. The leaves of the book are vellum, and 
every letter and illustration is the handiwork 
of these mediaeval monks. Although a 
stiff price was paid for the book it would 
have been worth fully twice as much if the 
margins had not been cut in binding many 
years ago. 

I mention only a few of the book treas- 
ures. We have a very interesting collection 
of Bibles in many different languages, the 
more curious of which are polyglot Bibles in 
different languages printed on the same page 
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in parallel columns, Bibles in the Zulu lang- 
uage, Welsh Bibles, Gaelic, etc., etc. 

We have also a copy of the famous Breeches 
Bible, usually called the Genevan Bible. This 
Bible was published in a number of editions. 
Our copy was printed in 1608. The peculiar- 
ity of this Bible is that Adam is dressed in 


“Breeches.” 

A curious book called the Woman’s Bible 
was published in 1898. It seems that some 
very ardent suffragettes felt the ordinary text 
of the Bible didn’t quite do them justice, and 
so they made a revision, more to their lik- 
ing, of certain books of the Bible. 


Library’s Famous Works of Art 


Visitors to the library are always impressed 
with the beautiful monument of “The Whale- 
man Statue,” a gift to the city by the Hon. 
William W. Crapo. On the rear of the 
monument is the following inscription, “In 
honor of the whalemen whose skill, hardi- 
hood, and daring brought fame and fortune 
to New Bedford and made its name known 
in every seaport on the globe.” On the 
granite background, just behind the poised 
whaleman, is the curious motto from “Moby 
Dick,” “‘A dead whale or a stove boat,” an- 
other version of the words which have 
echoed down the centuries, first of the Gre- 
cian mother telling her son as he goes to 
battle to “return with your shield, or on it”; 
the motto of the pioneers as they approached 
the Rocky Mountains, “Pike’s Peak or 
Bust”; or, earlier in our history the words 
of Daniel Webster, “Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish.” But the stove boat 
proved a stumbling block to a visitor from 
the mid-West — a teacher, by the way — 
who inquired the meaning of the stove boat. 
She possibly thought that the whaleman in 
his negligee costume, as he penetrated the 
Arctic might find a stove quite necessary. 
I explained to her the significance of stove, 
and assured her it was a dictionary word 
meaning broken or demolished, so the young 
woman went away pleased with the beauty 
of the statue and with a new word added to 
her vocabulary. 


On the lower floor, in the Newspaper Room, 
is a collection of one hundred whaling pic- 
tures. Some of them are oil paintings, not- 
ably a group of twelve by Clifford W. 
Ashley; others are prints and photographs — 
altogether a worthy collection. In one cor- 
ner of the room is a plaster cast of George 
Howland, Jr., a former Mayor of New Bedford 
and a prominent ship owner. His firm bought 
the ship Rousseau, but his Quaker training 
could not tolerate the figurehead of the 
French infidel on the bow of his ship; so it 
is related that he had the offensive figure 
sawed off, and, properly weighted, sunk in 
the harbor, and the fiddle-head installed in 
its place. So we have in the corner under 
the bust of Mr. Howland, the fiddle-head 
and a picture of the Rousseau with some ac- 
count of her notable history, framed in wood 
from the ship. 


In the lower corridor are etchings by 
Lemuel Eldred. 

In the Children’s Room ,is the bust of 
Louisa May Alcott designed by Walton 


Ricketson, a New Bedford sculptor. On the 
waks are “Mural Proofs,” “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Cinderella,’ “The Half Moon in 
Hudson River”; also, there is a colored 
photograph of the “Spring Festival,” by 
Alma Tadema. Among the pictures in this 
room is a delightful copy of a pastel, 
“Promis.” 

The pictures on the main floor are largely 
the portraits of a group of men of civic pride 
who labored to make New Bedford pros- 
perous. The list comprises the Hon. Joseph 
Grinnell, J. B. Congdon, George Howland, 
Henry Howland Crapo, James Arnold, and 
Thomas A. Greene. The corridor also con- 
tains a marble bust of James Arnold. 


In the main reading room is a marble 
bust by Walton Ricketson, of Robert C. 
Ingraham, the first librarian of the Public 
Library. The walls of this room are dec- 
orated with mounted photographs. 


In the Reference Room, across the corridor 
is a painting by Perc. E. Cowen showing 
New Bedford wharves in the heyday of 
whaling. Besides numerous framed _photo- 
graphs is a copy of the Lunette in the 
Library of Congress showing the development 
of the graphic arts. 

On both sides of the stairs leading to the 
top floor are framed steel engravings of 
Raphael’s cartoons. 

At the head of the north stairway is a 
wood engraving of bluefish, executed by L. 
A. Plummer. This beautiful work of art 
was given to the library by the widow of 
William Congdon Taber. 

At the head of the south stairway and 
around the walls of the corridor is a con- 
tinuation of the oil paintings of distinguished 
citizens, Abraham H. Howland, the first Mayor 
of New Bedford; George Howland, Jr., Mayor 
of New Bedford and one of the sponsers of 
the library; Charles Waln Morgan, and 
Rowland Robinson Crocker. A_ painting, 
“The End of Day,” by D. W. Tryon hangs 
on the north wall; on the same wall hangs 
probably the best local painting by William 
A. Wall, “The Birth of the Whaling Industry.” 


In the Art Room is a painting by Albert 
Bierstadt, “The Rocky Mountains;” two 
Venetian scenes, copies from ‘Turner, by 
Louisa Ricketson; “The Wetterhorn and 
Wellhorn,” painted by J. Jansen; a shore 
scene by D. W. Tryon, presented to the library 
by Oliver G. Ricketson; a shore scene by R. 
Swain Gifford; “Tracking the Whaler through 
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the ice fields in Baffins Bay,” by William 
Bradford; a pen and ink sketch, “Pulling 
the Net,” by A. Van Beest. 


In the Lecture Room is a variety of paint- 
ings all of which are intimately connected 
with New Bedford life. The artists were 
either New Bedford men, or had close in- 
terests with New Bedford; “The Rockbound 
Coast,” by R. Swain Gifford, presented to the 
library by Emma C. Jones; “Une Epave,” 
which shows the salvage of a spar from a 
wrecked vessel on the coast of Brittany. This 
painting by Clement Swift was exhibited in 
the French Salon in 1879, and purchased by 
the library from the artist. Three paintings 
by Louis H. Richardson, “The Edge of the 
Wood,” “Sand Dunes,” near Barney’s Joy, 
and “Across the Marshes” in the same lo- 
cality; a landscape by William Baylies; a 
painting by C. Arnold Slade showing two 
peasant girls who have been collecting shell 
fish from the shallows; ‘The Black Sheep,” 
by Francis D. Millet. This picture was pur- 
chased by the library after the death of Mr. 
Millet, drowned in the Titanic disaster, who 
had a contract to put in mural decorations on 
the walls of the rotunda. This painting was 
bought from the family of Mr. Millet. The 
scene depicts a maiden who is being re- 
primanded by a Puritan elder for her love 
of dress. It had been exhibited in many 
cities, and is one of the outstanding works of 
the artist. The background of the picture 
is a room in the Thirteenth Century abbey 
which was used by Mr. Millet as a studio. 
description under the painting will be of in- 
terest. An oil painting, “Bretagne,” by Nat 
C. Smith, the architect of the remodelled 
library; a painting by Anthony Dyer, “Door- 
way in Sorento”; “Dancing Lesson,” by Mar- 
garet S. Peirce, presented to the library by 
Ellen R. and Thomas S. Hathaway, complete 
the list of paintings in this room. 


In the rotunda are two water colors by 
Dodge Macknight, one a copy of sand dunes, 
and the other, “Winter in New Hampshire”; 
two of the later paintings of William Baylies, 
one presented by Dr. H. L. Stevens, on each 
side wall; two large paintings, “Autumn near 
Lake Mohonk,” a landscape in the lower 
Catskills, by Van Elten, and the other, a 
stormy sea in the English Channel, by De 
Haas, and a bronze statue, “Andromeda,” 


How Books are Put Into 


A collection of books to be of value must 
be distributed. One cannot say, “Here are 
books, come and take them.” They must be 
acquired wisely and distributed in an or- 
derly manner, hence the library staff. In 
buying books the librarian must use care in 
scanning publishers’ notices, appraising the 
reputation of authors and publishers, read- 
ing reviews, considering the requests of 
readers before the books are ordered. 


were presented to the library by the estate 
of Thomas Nye. 

On the west wall is an oil painting by 
Arthur Cumming. A fine example of his 
water color work hangs in the Librarian’s 
Office. 

In the northwest corner is a Japanese 
carving, an ivory eagle on a teak-wood stump. 
This was presented to the library by Mrs. 
James F. Smith. 

At the end of the corridor in a command- 
ing position is a painting by Albert Bierstadt, 
“The Canadian Rockies, Mt. Sir Donald.” 
This was bought by the library in an auction 
sale of Mr. Bierstadt’s paintings soon after 
his death. 

In the Trustees Room is a view of New 
Bedford, 1871, from Fairhaven, an oil paint- 
ing by Charles H. Gifford. In this room are 
two bronze statuettes, Destresse and Secours, 
presented to the library by the late Charles 
S. Paisler. 

On the north wall of the Trustees Room is 
a bust of Sylvia Ann Howland. 

In the Patent Room is a painting of Wil- 
liam Rotch, 1734-1828; an oil painting, 
“Death of Copernicus,” by William A. Wall. 

In the Genealogical Room are portraits 
of local celebrities, Abraham Shearman, Jr., 
Leonard B. Ellis, Warren Ladd, William C. 
Taber, Elisha Leonard, Dr. George H. Dun- 
bar, Robert C. Ingraham, George O. Crocker, 
Oliver Crocker, and Dr. C. D. Stickney. 

The walls are covered with local historical 
pictures, one being a river scene painted by 
Dr. E. R. Sisson. Also of interest is a wax 
portrait of Governor Caleb Strong. 

The local artists represented in our col- 
lection are L. A. Plummer, Walton Ricketson, 
Perc. E. Cowen, R. Swain Gifford, A. Van 
Beest, Arthur Cumming, Clifford W. Ashley, 
Louisa Ricketson, Louis H. Richardson, L. 
D. Eldred, Charles H. Gifford, Dodge Mac- 
knight, William Baylies, William A. Wall, 
Albert Bierstadt, Clement Swift, C. Arnold 
Slade, Francis D. Millet (born in Matta- 
poisett), Nat. C. Smith, Margaret S. Peirce, 
D. W. Tryon (summered in Dartmouth), and 
Dr. E. R. Sisson. 

In the Librarian’s Office are many inter- 
esting sketches; also a bronze bust of the 
Emperor Germanicus, presented by the heirs 
of Mrs. Henry C. Dennison. 


the Library and Taken Out 


After this preliminary work our own cata- 
logue is referred to to be certain the book is 
not on our shelves; the order-box, to see if it 
has already been ordered. If all obstacles are 
removed, an order card is made out, naming 
the author, title, and publisher, name of 
book seller, date when published, and orig- 
inal price. All these details may be ‘tiresome 
to those reading this article, but they are 
worth while as giving the necessary steps in 
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purchasing books. Next the typewriter is 
used to list the books to be ordered. The 
order card is filed, the dealer notified, and 
progress ceases until the book is sent in. 
Then comes the work of the “troglodytes”— 
the cave dwellers — who do their work be- 
hind the scenes; the accession attendant ex- 
amines the book for imperfections, another 
takes out the order cards, compares with 
the book, makes various entries in the ac- 
cession book, writing in all the details, cost, 
etc., so that the description of the book can 
be found years after. Sometimes this infor- 
mation is of great value. The book is then 
sent to the cataloguer who gives it a num- 
ber which is determined by the classifica- 
tion of the book. The catalogue cards are 
made out in the Catalogue Room, each book 
requiring at least three cards, and sometimes 
many more. Then back goes the book to 
have the finishing touches. The numbers 
and letters on the book all have their mean- 
ing. Another attendant with electric pen 
marks the number on the back of the book 
and in the book, a bookplate is inserted, and 
then the book is sent down to the delivery 
desk which might be considered as the hub 
of the library, since most books are given 
out, and all are returned at that desk. If a 
request has been made, the book-taker is 
notified by postal card (6,400 in one year) ; 
if not, the book is sent to the stacks, or to the 
main reading room, awaiting a call. These 
people who do all this work upon the books, 
although much of it may seem mere clerical 
work, must exercise care, intelligence, adap- 
tability, judgment, and accuracy. 


Some people making applications for po- 
sitions in a library seem to think that all 
that is necessary is to take in books, hand 
them out, and look pleasant! 


After the books are given out for two 
weeks, unless a request is made at the time 
for a longer use of the book, the receiving 
end of the desk is ready for the books to 
return at the proper time. The great majority 
of the books are returned promptly, but some 
are not “hinc illae lachrimae.” If the books 
do not come back within a few days after 
they are due, a very polite notification is 
sent by postal card (12,000 in one year). 
Sometimes a second card has to be sent. If 
that doesn’t bring any satisfactory response 
a sealed letter (1,000 in one year), expressed 
not quite so politely, is mailed stating the 
facts of the book’s long absence from the 
library and protesting against its being kept 
out so long. If all these measures are not 
successful, then a janitor is sent with orders 
to “get the book.” 

Books which are in especial demand are 
issued on what is called the seven-day period, 
when they can be kept for only a week. This 
is for the purpose of protecting those who 
are very desirous of reading a new book, 
especially current fiction as it comes hot 
from the press. No library is able to supply 
the persistent demand for what are called 


best-sellers, but according to our means we 
take such measures as can be adopted to 
satisfy, in part, this insistent demand. In 
connection with this there is a book at the 
desk which is called a “Waiting List,” which 
records the names of those who are waiting in 
turn for their chance to see the new book. 
Books which are in great demand, of course, 
are purchased in duplicate sometimes six 
or eight copies, but this does not entirely 
satisfy the insatiable demand for the newest 
books. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE LIBRARY 


The Art Room contains books on painting, 
architecture, sculpture, music, and allied arts, 
and magazines of art; also, there are over 
72,000 small pictures that can be circulated. 
In one year there have been distributed 76,- 
741 pictures, largely for school use. 


Across the hall is the Lecture Room 
which might properly be called a _ civic 
center. The room is constantly in use for 
lectures, book talks, meetings, and _ confer- 
ences. The use of that room and other 
smaller rooms on the upper floor has 
amounted in a year to 440 meetings, repre- 
senting 80 organizations. 


The Patent Office Room is filled with Pat- 
ent Office Reports of especial value to an 
industrial city. On one side of the room 
is the teachers’, or pedagogical, library. 

The Genealogical Room on this floor is 
used extensively by those trying to run down 
ancestry from remote generations. Calls 
are made on the resources of this room from 
far and wide. The Middle West has been 
especially prominent in out of town requests 
for information. The cultivation and scien- 
tific research on the products of family trees 
is an important branch of arboriculture in 
that room. Incidentally, it might be men- 
tioned the collection of family histories is 
one of the largest in New England. 


The hospital service is of great value. 
Twice a week an assistant goes to St. Luke’s 
Hospital prepared to visit the wards and dis- 
tribute books to patients. There is the 
nucleous of a small library in the hospital 
which helps to supply these demands. These 
books are furnished by the Free Publie 
Library. The circulation of books amounts 
to over 10,000 a year, and the opportunity 
to read these books is very highly appreciated 
by the patients and the hospital staff. 


On the main floor the Reference Room is 
prepared to help those who come to the 
library making inquiries on all variety of 
subjects. If the material is not available in 
the library, we are free to call upon outside 
help from various public libraries, colleges, 
and institutions of higher learning in 
Massachusetts and other States. 


Across the corridor is Ingraham Hall, named 
in honor of our first librarian. In this room 
are classified arrangements of books bearing 
on a variety of subjects. This is the prin- 





cipal open-shelf room in the library. Other 
rooms which have open shelves are the 
Genealogical Room, the Art Room, and the 
Juvenile Room, where a scene of great ac- 
tivity is presented every afternoon. This 
room contains — except when the shelves are 
denuded by eager readers — about 5,000 
children’s books. It would be of interest 
for any one to visit the room in the latter 
part of the afternoon and see the eagerness 
with which the juvenile readers crowd around 
the desk. The attendants in the Children’s 
Room also have the duty of caring for the 
distribution of books to schools. There are 
something like 200 different school rooms 
which are provided with library books. These 
books have been selected, not with any specific 
educational purpose, but to provide books 
for outside reading of the character that a 
cultivated parent would care to buy for his 
own children. One instruction which has 
been, I think well carried out, is that no 
books are to be used by the teachers for 
rewards or punishments. That is an ex- 
tremely important provision. Sometimes a 
mischievous child needs the sobering influence 
of a good book as much as one who is more 
demure and law-abiding. The books dis- 
tributed to the schools, and bought by the 
library funds, amount in number to some- 
thing like 12,000 or 13,000. In one month, 
October of this year, over 19,000 books of 
this collection were taken out by pupils of 
the schools. 


The library has three branches situated at 
the north, south, and west sections of the 
city. The South Branch is particularly for- 
tunate in having a modern building devoted 
to library purposes. The change of location 
and the more suitable quarters have greatly 
increased the value of the work done at that 
branch. More room enables the attendants 
there to make the appeal to children more ef- 
fective, and the largely increased circulation 
shows the result of their efforts. They have 
opportunity also for story hours and to give 
talks to groups of children on Juvenile 
books, these talks being greatly enjoyed. 
Holidays are also festival occasions at this 
branch, and the children greatly enjoy the 
opportunities which they have in this build- 
ing. The NRA painted the inside of the 
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branch during the last Summer and greatly 
freshened the appearance of the building. 


The North Branch is unfortunate in being 
located fully a mile and a half from the 
center of North End activities, but the at- 
tendants there do the best they can, in spite 
of their contracted quarters. The room itself 
is attractive, but the location, over the police 
station, is not ideal. It is greatly to be hoped 
that in the near future some plan may be 
made for moving the branch into a more 
suitable location. 


The West Branch, over what was for- 
merly the West End police station, is now the 
sole occupant of the building and is carried 
on with efficiency, but suffering from the 
lack of suitable quarters. 


GENERAL NOTES 


The New Bedford Free Public Library justly 
deserves the pride which the citizens of New 
Bedford have in the building and the library 
which it contains. The building itself is 
unique in architecture for a library building, 
and is remarked upon constantly by visitors 
from other sections of the country. The 
library has a well established place in the 
front rank of libraries in cities of this size. 


It is a deep satisfaction to all connected 
with the library that the books and pictures 
which are bought do not entail cost to the 
city, but such expenses are met by the 
generous bequests which constitute the library 
book funds. The demands upon these funds 
are constant and sometimes pressing. No 
important additions to these funds have been 
made for more than 20 years, so there is 
still room for welcome additions to the book 
funds of our library. 


The librarian is gratified to emphasize the 
enthusiasm, intelligence, competence, and ac- 
tivity of the members of the staff. The suc- 
cess of the library depends upon those who 
administer it. Many remark upon the court- 
esy of the library attendants toward those 
who visit the library to take out and return 
books. This, of course, is no more than is 
expected, but it is gratifying to know that 
this service is appreciated. The motto of 
every library should be, “‘a pleased customer 
is the best advertisement.” 








